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Selections from a Memoir of Thomas Kite, 
(Continued from page 202.) 


1830.—On Second-day, Fourth Month 19th, 
of this year, Dr. John D. Godman was buried 
His funeral was 
largely attended by the scientific portion of the 
community, and men of more than ordinary 


in Friends’ Western ground. 


pretensions to knowledge and literature. On 


this occasion Thomas Kite was remarkably 
drawn forth in the ministry, setting forth the 


excellency of true religion as compared with 


knowledge and science; and calling on all the 
men of exalted minds and great attainments to 


cast their crowns at the feet of Jesus. 
T. K. to his sister Mary. 


PHILADELPHIA, Seventh Month Ist, 1830. 
Dear StsterR:—The ties of natural affection 


which bind the children of one family together 


are strong; but the ties of spiritual love which 
unite the redeemed children of the Heavenly 
Father’s family, are stronger. May our fellow- 
ship be increasingly of this latter kind, which 
does not obliterate the former, but exalts and 
purifies it. Encompassed as I am with frailties, 
feeling myself an unprofitable servant, I never- 
theless greatly desire for thee that thou mayest 
be faithful; that having put thy hand to the 
plough, thou mayest not dare to look back, 
and through unfaithfulness unfit thyself for the 
heavenly kingdom. Asa sincere desire to stand 
approved in the Divine sight is cherished, and 
as we centre down in humility and stillness 
before the Lord, He will not fail in his own 
time to show what He would have us to do, nor 
to afford strength to perform it. He sends no 
one a warfare at their own charges; though He 
sends his poor disciples out without purse or 
scrip, yet depending in faith on Him, they lack 
nothing. Yield not unprofitably to discourage- 
ment; at the same time be careful to try all 
openings or presentations of a religious nature 
in the balance of the sanctuary: and though 
many baptisms and exercises for the Lord's 
sake, and for the working out of thy own soul’s 
salvation, may attend, thou wilt know at seasons 
from the evidence of Divine life in thy silent 
waiting on the Lord, that He hath not given 
us the spirit of fear—that is slavish fear, which 
hath torment, nor of the fear of man, which 


bringeth a snare—but of power, of love, and of 


&sound mind. 




















T. K. to his son Thomas. 


First Month 7th, 1831. 

Dear Son :—I hope thou dost not forget to 
read over the letter of advice thou carried with 
thee to Westtown. It may serve to remind thee 
of me, when I am too busy to write to thee. 
Whether I write or not, I am at all times thy 
deeply interested parent, anxious that all the 
pains taken with thee may produce their de- 
sired effect, and that thou may grow up intelli- 
gent, well behaved, and above all, pious; re- 


no condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus.” She is safe, where no storms or tem- 
pests can ever assail her—landed on the peace- 
ful shores of immortality, and permitted to 
mingle with the ransomed of the Lord, returned 
to heavenly Zion with everlasting joy upon their 
heads. 

Thy expressions of affectionate sympathy are 
very grateful to me. May we ever be preserved 
in a disposition to “ bear one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 








membering thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 


fearing to offend Him, endeavoring to love and 
serve Him, that He may preserve thee from 


temptation, support thee in trouble, conduct 
thee in safety through the wilderness of this 


world, and finally receive thee to his own 
blessed abode. That, at last, when the journey 
of life is over, this may be thy happy experience, 
is the desire of thy loving father, 

Tuomas Kire. 


He attended the Yearly Meeting held in New 


York in the Fifth Month, with a minute of his 


Monthly Meeting, whence he wrote a letter to 
his wife, dated Fifth Month 24th, 1831, in which, 
after mentioning having the company of a num- 


ber of Friends, he adds: “So far it has been to 


me very much a time of suffering, which I desire 
patiently to endure, because the blessed Master’s 
cause is worthy to be suffered for, and because 
I know, if I am favored rightly to bear the 
trials dispensed, they will tend to purification, 
which I greatly need. . Please remember 
me affectionately to the family circle, my parents 
especially, and my dear Joshua. I have heard 
what has befallen my dear friend, Sarah Morris, 
and sympathize much with her in this personal 
affliction. But she is in the hands of a merciful 
Father, who will enable her to bear up under 
all, as she looks unto Him in child-like depend- 
ence. He is our only refuge in the hour of trial. 
May thou and I, my love, so live in his fear, 
that we may experience Him to support us in 
the hour of need, is at this time the prevalent 
desire of thy affectionate, 
Tuomas Kire.” 

1831.—On the twenty-eighth of the Seventh 
Month, Thomas Kite was set at liberty by his 
Monthly Meeting, to attend the meetings com- 
posing Concord Quarterly Meeting, and appoint 
meetings for those not members. 


T. K. to his wife. 
MIDDLETOWN, Eighth Month 25th, 1831. 

‘ I was particularly affected with the 
account of dear Abigail Folwell’s sudden re- 
moval ; at atime when we are anxiously looking 
forward for a succession of testimony-bearers 
from amongst our dedicated youth, to have one 
of the most exemplary of that class called away, 
is no small trial. Yet we dare not murmur. 
The Lord is perfect in wisdom as well as good- 
ness, and can raise up others to bear his testi- 
monies, and bless to survivors these stripping 
dispensations. With regard to dear Abigail, 
the testimony lives in my heart, “ There is now 








T. K. to Thomas Kite, Jr. 


PHILADELPHIA, Tenth Month 29th, 1831. 

DearRSon:— . . As usual, I feel 
anxious thou shouldst be diligent in thy studies ; 
but far more I wish thy conduct may be such 
as to gain thy teacher’s esteem. Do not be light 
or trifling, but remember thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth. Remember Him to fear 
Him, to love Him. It is those only who are 
truly religious —that is, who fear and love God 
—who are truly happy in this world, and have 
a hope of being happy in the world to come. 
Oh! my dear son, I feel ardently desirous that 
thou mayest be of the number of those who 
follow the Lord Jesus Christ, and are his faith- 
ful disciples. 

i : ‘ . A concern having arisen 
in the Yearly Meeting of 1832, respecting the 
situation of its subordinate meetings, a com- 
mittee was appointed to visit them, as way might 
open, to feel with and for them, and as ability 
might be afforded, to offer counsel and encour- 
agement. The committee consisted of the fol- 
lowing Friends: Samuel Bettle, Joseph Whitall, 
Thomas Wistar, Thomas Kite, Thomas Stew- 
ardson, John Comfort, Ezra Comfort, Thomas 
Evans, Benjamin Cooper, Hinchman Haines, 
William Evans, Samuel Craft, David Cope, 
Robert Scotton, Ruth Ely, Abigail Barker, 
Elizabeth Pitfield, Mary Allinson, Hannah 
Paul, Jane Bettle, Regina Shober, Martha 
Jefferis, Hannah Gibbons, Mercy Ellis and 
Hannah Warrington, Jr. 

On Sixth-day, the fourth of Fifth Month, 
1832, Thomas Kite was bowed in awful, vocal 
supplication. The matter continuing with him, 
he afterwards believed it right to reduce it to 
writing. Being in substance as follows: 

“Tt is, O Lord! under a sense that none of 
us can keep his own soul alive, that no man 
can redeem his brother, or give to thee a ransom 
for his soul; that though Noah, Job or Daniel 
stood before thee, they could save neither son 
nor daughter; it is under a sense of the entire 
inability of man, that we are engaged to look 
unto thee, the Fountain of everlasting life, and 
to ask of thee that thou wilt administer, by thy 
abiding Word, to the various states now as- 
sembled before thee. Grant us, O Lord, a fresh 
visitation of thy mercy —the influence of the 
law of the Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus, which 
alone sets free from the law of sin and death 
that thus those who have been halting between 
two opinions, may be convinced that thau, the 
God, who answereth by fire, art the true God, 
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worthy to be worshipped, served and obeyed, 
and may be strengthened to cast their idols to 
the moles and to the bats; and those who have 
once known thy power, but who have settled 
upon their lees, may be stirred up and animated 
to give all diligence to lay up a good foundation 
against the time to come, that they may lay 
hold on eternal life. 

May those who are endeavoring to bear the 
ark of thy testimony upon their shoulders, often 
in great weakness—their hands hanging down, 
and their kneessmiting together, be strengthened 
with might by thy Spirit in their inner man, 
and afresh feel the consoling assurance that thou 
art God, and changeth not, therefore the sons 
of Jacob are not consumed. Oh, heavenly 
Father, may the children be gathered! allured 
from the world, and turned unto thee, who 
only can preserve through the slippery paths 
of youth. By submitting to thy power, may 
each of them be enabled to say, the Lord is my 
Shepherd, therefore I shall not want. 

We are afresh humbled into a sense of our 
own unworthiness. But we remember thy love 
and mercy, which gave thy Son to be a pro- 
pitiation for our sins. We remember that He, 
our glorified Redeemer, ever standeth in thy 
presence, to make intercession for us. For his 
sake we ask thee to heal our backslidings, to 
blot out our transgressions, to pardon our in- 
iquities, and through the renewed extendings of 
thy Holy Spirit, to prepare our minds, not only 
to worship thee in thy courts below, but also, 
O Lord! for thy heavenly kingdom, that at 
length we may join those who have gone before 
—thy ransomed and redeemed ones—in ascrib- 
ing unto thee salvation and praise! uniting to- 
gether in that worship which will know no end.” 

(To be continued.) 





For “THE FRIEND,” 
“Communion Wine”—So Called. 


It is stated in Meehan’s Monthly that the 
Rontan Catholic bishop of Rochester, N. Y., 
has a fine farm of over two hundred acres, 
about forty miles from the city, sixty acres of 
the tract being a vineyard. A great specialty 
of the wine obtained from these vines is the use 
made of it for “sacramental purposes.” The 
revenue from this wine manufacture is donated 
for the support of the Theological Seminary at 
Rochester. 

The Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
have interested themselves to procure a sub- 
stitute of the wnfermented “ fruit of the vine,” in 
place of the liquor so generally used ; and hap- 
pily in many quarters their efforts have been 
well rewarded. In no State has this been so 
markedly the case as in Pennsylvania, where, 
the report for the last year states, “sixty-two 
out of the sixty-seven counties of the State have 
Superintendents. In one county every church 
uses the unfermented wine, in another all but 
two, while quite a number report all churches 
clear except Episcopal and Roman Catholic 
and German Lutheran. Thirty-eight counties 
report the work advancing. One county reports 
nine churches as abandoning alcoholic wines 
during this year. Out of Pennsylvania’s seven 
thousand churches, reports indicate three-fourths 
are now on the right side.” These efforts are 
good so far as they go. 

A writer in the Evangelical Messenger, a min- 
ister, indulges in some plain talk regarding the 
unpleasant experiences that some persons have 
to endure in “communing” with tobacco-users. 
While attending an annual conference a few 
years ago, he was seated “during the prelimin- 


ary services of a communion season,” beside a 
minister who “breathed out impurity from the 
filthy weed, a cud of which was in his mouth. 
The cup,” he says, “ was passed to this brother 
before it came to me, and I admit it required a 
tremendous effort on my part to prevent nausea 
from what I had inhaled and seen; but when 
by coincidence I looked up as this brother was 
taking the cup, and as he was removing it from 
his impure lips, I noticed several drops of the 
wine drop from his mustache back into the 
cup. What to do in the dilemma I hardly 
knew. My stomach revolted to drink from that 
polluted cup ; but I submitted at last and passed 
through the ordeal, but not without an inde- 
scribable mental struggle. This tobacco and 
mustache business at the table is becoming ob- 
noxious, and I believe is keeping some persons 
from celebrating this glorious feast. Why can- 
not brethren who will wear mustaches keep 
them trimmed so short that they will not be an 
offense to brethren at the Lord’s table? And 
to the tobacco brethren, I would say, give up 
the nasty habit and you will never regret it, 
and you will thereby gain the increased respect 
of your fellow-men.” 

The writer of the foregoing intimates that he 
would feel justified in omitting the wine “ even 
at the Lord’s table,” rather than to repeat the 
same experience. 

The Council of Trent taught: “In the Divine 
sacrifice which is performed in the mass, that 
same Christ is contained and immolated, in a 
bloodless manner, who once offered himself, in 
a bloody manner, on the altar of the cross .. . 
The victim is one and the same, the same now 
offering by the ministry of priests, who then 
offered himself on the cross, the manner alone 
of offering being different.” Yet under certain 
contingencies, the Roman missal provides the 
“species” or “elements,” after being consecrated 
and adored, may become “corrupted,” and then 
they should be thrown into the sacrarium and 
burned. While this puerile doctrine of trans- 
substantiation is repudiated by Protestants, yet 
even by those who hold the rite simply as a 
symbol, this tobacco admixture ought to work 
“corruption,” and so also it would seem should 
fermentation. That memorable declaration of 
the Saviour, “‘ Whoso eateth my flesh and drink- 
eth my blood, hath eternal life,” seems still to 
be held as a “hard saying,” even as in the day 
that it was uttered : there is not greatly manifest 
a quickening apprehension of the explanatory 
saying, “It is the Spirit that quickeneth; the 
flesh profiteth nothing.” Some indeed called 
Protestants, committed to sacramentalism, have 
fallen back into the gross errors of Rome. 


J. W. L. 


eee eG ee 


J.B. Goucu relates an incident, which shows 
how the finest productions of a country belong 
to the large markets. 

“T was at one time engaged to speak near 
Loch Levan. The gentleman who entertained 
me said, ‘I shall give you a rare treat for supper 
to-night—Loch Levan trout.’ ‘Not very rare 
to you,’ I replied, ‘for you must have them in 
abundance during the season.’ ‘ Indeed,’ said 
he, we do not; we who live here cannot obtain 
them for love or money, except on special occa- 
sions, and this is one. The tacksman sent me a 
fine dish of them, that you might eat trout on 
the borders of Loch Levan, which we very seldom 
do.’ In reply to my inquiry, he told me that 
all the fish were contracted for in London at a 
certain rate, on condition that none should be 
sold under any circumstances; and that the dis- 


posal of a single trout for money would break 
the contract; and said he, ‘If we want Loch 
Levan trout we mustobtain them from London.” 


connaingneceinielaliaapenaeenion 
Southern Colorado and the Cliff-dwellers, 
(Continued from page 204.) 

Eighth Month 11th.— Evening.—W hat to say 
or where to begin I do notknow. Never before 
have I had such a day, so full of novel experi- 
ences. Our ride home was the most exciting of 
it all, so I will begin with that. We left the 
last cliff house more than half an hour after 
sunset. Before us were eight miles to be tra- 
versed in reaching the head of the cafion where 
we were camped, and we were anxious to gain 
this point before it was absolutely dark, as the 
trail was not an easy one down the steep cliff. 
Our way led through a dense growth of pinions 
and cedars, so that we had to lie almost flat on 
the horses’ necks and dodge continually to the 
right and left, and yet through this jungle we 
came atagallop. To have seen us dashing along 
would have made you shiver, I know. But it 
is very strange how the excitement and sense of 
danger nerves one on. Time and again, in spite 
of our care, we were slashed in the face by a 
hanging branch, or punched in the side by a 
protruding dead limb. But still there was 
scarcely a halt made. I had rather the worst 
of it, since the broad brims of the others’ hats 
offered some protection to their faces. 

A , the pioneer ranchman, went ahead. 
There was a pack slung to both sides of his 
saddle that swung wildly as he rode. I came 
next, and the rest followed. It became so dark 
I could only discern a dim outline before me, 
but the horses knew the trail. Arriving at the 
head of the cafion, we dismounted and putting 
the bridles over the pommels of the saddles, we 
turned the horses loose to follow A , who 
took the lead. We were detained a few minutes, 
and in that time all trace of a living creature 
vanished. 

The young man from Pittsburgh, who had been 
over the trail a few times, was instituted guide, 
and we came after, sitting down and sliding a 
good bit of the way. Wesoon began to suspect 
that we were not following A and the 
horses, so we paused and shouted. A voice far 
off to the northward answered us, and we realized 
that, though on a trail all right, yet it was the 
one that led down instead of up the cafion. 
Still we dared not leave it until we had passed 
the first steep ledge. Arrived at the bottom, 
we headed straight for camp. Fortunately 
C—— had gone on ahead of us to have supper 
ready by the time we should return, for we were 
famishingly hungry, having only had a light 
lunch since an early breakfast. 

With the light of the camp-fire for guide, we 
made our way, sometimes by main force, through 
the tangled underbrush, frequently being brought 
to a standstill by a deep aroyo (wash-out) just 
too wide to be leaped over and too steep to be 
easily climbed down and up. At length, by 
repeated callings and answerings, we came into 
the trail, where A and the horses awaited 
us, and gladly mounted and rode the rest of the 
way to camp. 

Though I enjoyed greatly being lost and would 
hardly have felt the day complete without this 
experience, yet it gave one a sense of comfort, 
better felt than described, to see the great, blaz- 
ing fire and have the aroma of the coffee and 
other good things borne outward to greet us. 

Cc , who is one of the drollest fellows I 

















ever saw, professes to have been very much 
frightened, there all alone, as he says, and he 1s 
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sure a pair of great eyes were staring at him 
from behind a tree. He had brought the bag 
ot skulls from the mesa that we left last night, 
and their rattle suggested all sorts of horrible 
fancies. As I do not feel a mite tired or sleepy, 
I am keeping camp alone, the others having 
“turned in.” 

C came out a little while ago, all of a 
tremble, and said he was so glad I washere. He 
was nervous, and it made him feel safer. I 
have had numberless instructions about what to 
do in case mountain lions, wildcats, coyotes or 
Indians came around, and through them all 
C would chime in with, “ Don’t waken me, 
for I'd be frightened.” 

There is no sound but the crackling of the 
fire and the far-away tinkle of the bell attached 
to Jack, the pack-mule, who has a habit of 
making for home, hobbles and all, unless closely 
guarded. Two splendid dogs watch outside, 
and there is of course no danger, though the 
cafion is full of game. 

No one but “ the boys” and the tourists they 
bring know of or ever visit this place, excepting 
a stray cow-boy or an Indian now and then. It 
was in 1884 that they discovered the first cliff 
house, while themselves hunting for stray cattle, 
and since that time every cafion for miles and 
miles has been explored. Nothing daunts them. 
They can go up what seems perpendicular rock 
surfaces and are sure-footed asa chamois. There 
was in one cajion a dwelling into which there 
seemed no possible means of entrance, until one 
of them bethought him of how to make a way. 
Climbing as near it as he could, he succeeded in 
lassoing an overhanging ledge, and then went 
up hand-over-hand. They have really performed 
some marvellous feats and collected very valu- 
able remains, but they are so unconscious of 
their own merits that no attempts have been 
made towards advertisement. Chapin, in his 
work on the Cliff Dwellers, pays tribute to their 
successful investigations and explains that it 
would be useless to undertake any further ex- 
plorations in this region without their aid and 
co-operation. Besides the collecting of the re- 
mains, they are admirable photographers and 
possess already a rare collection of interesting 
views. In work of this kind many hardships 
must be endured. In the first place, every ac- 
cessory has to be packed on a mule or carried, 
and then—a want not to be despised—there is 
the lack of water. 

We drank four times to-day. At the first 
cliff house we visited there is a fine spring of 
water, which “ the boys” keep carefully hidden, 
for if it was found, the cow-boys would come 
there for water, and they are so reckless that 
they would take pleasure in destroying the 
buildings. It was clear, cold and seemed like 
perfect nectar. After this we drank from a can- 
teen filled from a pool in one of the cajions into 
which A clambered for this purpose. The 
taste made us glad we could not see of what we 
were partaking. The third time was from a 
puddle on a rock, that was so warm and muddy 
that I said, “ No, I cannot drink that,” but over- 
hearing the remark, ‘She wouldn’t do to travel 
the plains, would she?” I reconsidered the mat- 
ter and drained the cup handed me. Later on 
we came to another spring of very bad water, 
and had no more until we returned to camp. I 











have purposely left a description of the cliff 


dwellings until last, because I know so little 
how to put the marvellous sensations to-day ex- 
perienced into such words that you may get 
even a faint idea of the reality. 

In the first place you must conceive of this 





covered by pinion and cedar trees. 


some geological report of this region, for I am 































vast mesa, extending for hundreds of square 
miles, flat almost as a table, and everywhere 
Into this 
mesa, cafions have been eaten with shorter tribu- 
tary cafions, like any river system, only at this 
season there is no water. I am hoping to find 


not able to give a very correct idea of the forma- 
tion, other than that the beds seem to be per- 
fectly horizontal, the upper layer being of a 
coarse yellow sandstone, in many places being 
full of shell impressions. This bed seems to be 
from seventy-five to one hundred feet thick. 
Below it are loose shales and clay, which grade 
gradually into the Colorado coal-bearing strata. 

The lack of rain in this region makes erosion 
a very slow process, but sudden and violent 
when it does come. As a result the canon walls 
are very steep and but little broken. In many 
cases we rode along on the rock within a few 
feet of the brink of precipices from one thousand 
to fifteen hundred feet deep, and yet there was 
almost no slant, the canon walls being at right 
angles to the top, and, consequently, one did not 
mind being so near. Into this soft sandstone 
formation caves have been worn, of greater or 
less extent as the case may be. Some of them 
at the entrance are the whole height of the 
strata, and extend in length five or six hun- 
dred feet, while the depth varies from fifty to 
a.hundred feet. In these caves buildings are 
erected of stone, carefully cut and laid in mor- 
tar formed of mud mixed with grass and cedar 
bark fibres. Often small pebbles were fixed in 
the outer surface before it hardened. The in- 
teriors, and occasionally the exteriors as well, 
were smoothly plastered, and frequently show 
some crude attempt at decoration. But in no 
case did these decorations equal in artistic effect 
that of their pottery. The general impression 
seems to be that the dwellings were enclosures 
of the cliffs themselves, within which the people 
lived, crowded together, but, in reality, they 
simply formed a protection for the groups of 
houses of various shapes and sizes, that were 
builded within them. 

Most of the buildings we visited were more 
than one story high, the towers often showing 
four or five stories. The rooms were in every 
case small, and the windows and doors low and 
not easy to enter. They were always perfectly 
symmetrical, and, in the best preserved houses, 
showed great care and skill. The so-called T- 
shaped windows were very common, and are 
thought to be symbolic. One striking feature 
of many of the houses was the balconies. After 
the first story was builded, a layer of small ce- 
dar tree trunks was laid side by side and formed 
the ceiling of these rooms and the floor of those 
above. They projected in front of the house 
and were covered with cedar-bark fibres and 
small twigs, with a neat coat of plaster on top 
of this. We saw but one that was well pre- 


served. 
(To be continued.) 





A story is told of Lady Charlotte Guest, the 
principal proprietor of the Dowlais Iron Works. 
Her aristocratic friends, while they enjoyed her 
princely hospitality, had often sneered at her 
iron works, which they called her “cinder-hole.” 
As soon as the balance-sheets of the works was 
completed, a copy was always dispatched to her 
wherever she might be. On one occasion she 
gave a grand party at her London residence, 
and when the festivity was at its height, a courier 
arrived from Dowlais with a tin box, contain- 
ing the expected document. Lady Charlotte 








this sum right. 
little Nellie, coming into the room with her slate. 


chen. 
grocer’s and order the peaches. Did you remind 


ordered it be brought to her in the brilliantly- 
lighted saloon, where she was surrounded by a 
circle of her aristocratic friends and relatives 
who probably occasionally sneered at the “ cin- 
der-hole.” 


“ What’s that Lady Charlotte?” 

All crowded around the tin box. 

“Tis our balance-sheet.” 

‘“‘ Balance-sheet!” exclaimed the fair aristo- 


crats. 


“ What’s a balance-sheet ?” 
“Tt’s an account made up and showing the 


profits down at the works for the last twelve 
months.” 


The company laughed for they thought of the 


“ cinder-hole.” “ And so that’s a balance-sheet!” 
crowding round the paper with double entries, 
and the red lines, looking on it as a phenomenon. 
“ Why, I never saw one before! 
the profits.” 


But what are 


Lady Charlotte, not. seeming to heed them, 


said as though she spoke to herself: 


“Three hundred thousand pounds! a very 


fair year,” and she recommitted the balance- 
sheet to its tin case, while peeresses looked 
almost petrified. 


“Three hundred thousand pounds profit! 


What, you don’t mean that in one year?’ « 


“In one year,” was the reply, as though there 


was nothing at all remarkable about the matter. 


“Td be a Cinderella myself!” said a Border 


countess, ‘‘to a husband with such a business. 
Three hundred thousand pounds, and all from 
that nasty cold iron,—it beats the glass slipper!” 
— Gough's Sunlight and Shadows. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 309. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
A Prickty PREAcHER.—Sister, I can’t get 
Won’t you help me?” asked 


“You must be dreadfully stupid not to un- 


derstand such a simple thing as that,” Marian 
answered, as she took the slate impatiently out 
of the child’s hand. 
and fuss with your old arithmetic I shan’t have 
any time to practice.” 


“ Now, if I have to stop 


“Never mind,” said Nellie, meekly. 
“Oh, you needn’t go away. I suppose I can 


— the time somehow,” and very clearly, 
th 


ough in a disegreeable manner, Marian ex- 


plained the puzzling example, so Nellie found 
out where her mistake had been. 


“Marian!” called her mother from the kit- 
“T am afraid Tom forgot to stop at the 


him again before he went?” 

“No’m. I thought he ought to remember 
for once without being reminded all the time,” 
Marian answered, pettishly. “I suppose I have 
got to go and order them.” 

“You need not if you are busy,” her mother 
answered. “I can manage to wait for them 
until this afternoon when Tom comes home.” 

“No, that isn’t worth while, [ll go,” and 
Marian put on her hat and executed the errand. 

It was a warm morning, and when Marian 
returned from her walk she went out on the 
porch to cool off. 

A green prickly chestnut burr had dropped 
from the tree in front of the house, and grand- 
father pushed it meditatively about with his 
cane, saying: 

“It’s too bad that anything with as good a 
heart as a chestnut burr should have such a 
prickly sharp covering, isn’t it?” 
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“Yes, I'd rather go without the chestnuts 
than hurt my hands opening such a prickly 
burr,” answered Marian, fanning herself with 
the broad-brimmed hat. 

“ Yet it’s only on the outside that it’s sharp,” 
said grandfather. “It has a velvet lining to its 
prickly exterior, and there are no sweeter nuts 
anywhere than the brown, polished beauties 
that nestle in their soft hiding place. That 
chestnut burr makes me think of some one I 
know.” 

“ Who?” asked Marian, with interest. 

“A little friend of mine, who has the kindest 
heart possible. She is always ready to do a 
kindness for any one and she never refuses to 
grant a favor, but she always is so ungracious 
about her kind deeds, and says so many sharp, 
irritating things that one is tempted to forget 
the warm heart underneath and remember only 
the prickly burr. If she would only do her 
kind deeds in a kindly way they would be 
doubly appreciated.” 

Marian blushed. “I suppose you mean me, 
grandfather,” she said, after a little pause. “I 
didn’t think it mattered much if I did grumble 
a little, so long as I always do what I am asked.” 

“It makes one feel sometimes as if it was 
hardJy worth while to get their fingers pricked 
for the sake of the nut,” grandfather answered, 
“Let this prickly preacher preach you a ser- 
mon, dear, and learn to do good deeds kindly.” 
—The Presbyterian. 



























THe Way Witt Be CLearep As WE Go. 
—The driver of the tram-car through the streets 
of our city starts with his car upon a line which 
runs continuously to his journey’s end. If he 
goes on straight ahead he will surely come to 
the destined place. Should he be able to see 
all the route at once he would observe many 
coal-wagons, furniture-vans, timber-carriage:, 
brewers’ drays and the like blocking up his road 
along the rails, and he might mournfully ask : 
“ How can I move ?” But he takes no 













all these ? 
such lengthened view and asks no such useless 
question. As he moves along, all sorts of ob- 
structive traffic give way before him—even the 
vans yield him the road. When one of them 
is a little slow in getting out of the way our 
driver blows his whistle, and after two or three 
shrill appeals the obstinate vehicle retires. As 
the rails run all the way, so does the car. Just 
so we are on the rails of eternal life. Between 
us and heaven there are a thousand obstructions, 
and if we think of them all we may well be fear- 
ful. But they will one and all disappear as we 
come to them. If they should seem likely to 
bar our progress we must sound the whistle of 
prayer, and in due season they will turn aside 
and leave us a clear road along the lines of 
covenant grace. Therefore go ahead and fear 
no impediment, for the line is laid, and we have 
a legal right to travel along it, and none may 
lawfully hinder us. This is what I learned from 
the driver of the tram-car—C. H. Spurgeon. 



























INTELLECTUAL Farra AND Savina Farrn. 
—Two gentlemen were walking one day along 
the ocean beach. They watched the breakers 
as they leaped and foamed, and now and then 
one stronger than the rest would dash its spray 
over the friends. As they sauntered along, 
picking up, now and then, a bright pebble or 
delicate shell, the older gentleman, who had 
lived for many years at this point, told his 
younger friend of times when the waves had 
overleaped their bounds and dashed in fury far 
upon the shore, bringing destruction and bear- 
ing away property and life. The young man 
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NOW AND AFTERWARD. 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


believed these tales, for he did not doubt his 
companion’s veracity, but this belief did not 
hasten or retard his steps, nor in any way affect 
him personally. Suddenly, however, the older 
man cried, “Quick! That wave will catch us!” 
Dropping pebbles and shells, the young man 
hurried after his friend, and, reaching a point 
of safety, turned to see the waters boiling and 
seething, where, a few moments before, he had 
walked in safety I read the story of man’s sin, 
of the disaster and ruin it brings upon him. I 
read that Jesus paid the penalty for sin, and 
offers salvation to the sinner. I believe the 
historical facts—“the devils also believe and 
tremble.”—But when the Holy Spirit tells me 
that Jam the sinner, that everlasting destruc- 
tion threatens me, and I flee to Jesus Christ for 
safety, then my belief becomes saving faith. 

SHELTERED.— Looking out of our store door, 
I saw the rain suddenly fall in dense volumes. 
Everybody on the street ran for shelter into 
doorways, or any convenient retreat. The book- 
keeper remarked, 

“Where do all the people go in such 
shower?’ 

“Into any convenient place of shelter,” I re- 
plied, and added, “ What a scene that must have 
been in Noah’s time, when the flood came upon 
the earth! How they must have run to any 
place for shelter, though in the end there was 
really but one which proved safe—the ark, and 
the time came when the door to that was shut! 
So it will be in God’s coming judgment, when 
every one who is not sheltered by the blood of 
Christ will perish forever.” 

What a solemn word is that in Luke xiii! 
“ Strive to enter in at the strait gate; for many, 
I say unto you, will seek to enter in, and shall 
not be able. When once the Master of the 
house is risen up, and hath shut to the door, 
and ye begin to stand without, and to knock at 
the door, saying, Lord, Lord, open unto us; 
and He shall answer and say unto you, I know 
you not whence ye are,” Luke xiii: 24, 25. 

There was no reply to my words. And I 
fear for the book-keeper, not for the lack of 
shelter, but for the lack of being sheltered. 

How is it with you, my reader? Are you in- 
side the Ark—“ saved,” or outside and exposed 
to the threatening storm of nearing judgment ? 
The door will soon be closed, and you outside 
will seek as you may, knock ever so loud, but 
the Lord will not hear; and the door so long 
kept open for you will forever be shut, leaving 
you outside of heaven, without salvation, into 
the darkness and despair of the lake of fire. 

“ Because I have called and ye refused; I 
have stretched out my hand, and no man re- 
garded ; but ye have set at naught all My coun- 
sel, and would none of My reproof : I also will 
laugh at your calamity and will mock when 
your fear cometh, when your fear cometh as 
desolation, and your destruction cometh as a 
whirlwind ; when distress and anguish cometh 
upon you. Then shall they call upon Me, but 
I will not answer; they shall seek Me early, 
but they shall not find Me.” Prov. i: 24-27. 

O sinner, where will you flee? 

Too late then; it will be forever too late. 

Flee now !/—quickly “ flee from the wrath to 
come” —to Jesus the open door, the sinner’s only 
refuge and shelter from judgment. 

His own words are, “I am the door: by Me 


if any man enter in, he shall be saved,” John 
aio, 












Now, the sowing and the weeping, 
Working hard and waiting long; 

Afterward, the golden reaping, 
Harvest home and grateful song. 









Now, the long and toilsome duty, 
Stone by stone to carve and bring ; 
Afterward, the perfect beauty 
Of the palace of the King. 



















Now, the spirit conflict-riven, 
Wounded heart, unequal strife ; 

Afterward, the triumph given, 
And the victor’s crown of life. 
















Now, the training, strange and lowly, 
Unexplained and tedious now ; 
Afterward, the service holy, 
And the Master's “ Enter thou !” 


————__—_—_-—_—s.e—-—. —-- 


ANSWERED. 


PHOEBE CARY. 

































I thought to find some healing clime 
For her I loved; she found that shore 
That city whose inhabitants 
Are sick and sorrowful no more. 











I asked for human love for her; 
The loving knew how best to still 

The infinite yearning of a heart 
Which but infinity could fill. 















Such sweet communion had been ours, 
I prayed that it might never end ; 

My prayer is more than answered ; now, 
‘I have an angel for my friend. 
















I wished for perfect peace to soothe 
The troubled anguish of her breast; 
And, numbered with the loved and called, 

She entered on untroubled rest. 




























Life was so fair a thing to her, 
I wept and pleaded for its stay ; 
My wish was granted me, for lo! 
She hath eternal life to-day. 










For “ THE FRIEND,” 
The Freedmen’s Normal Institute, 


Some of the readers of THe Friend con- 
tributed to the founding of this school through 
the agency of Yardley Warner in 1872, others 
have followed this work among the freedmen 
with « prayerful interest. 

The deplorable situation in which the freed- 
man found himself at the close of .the war was 
the result of ignorance and the false training of 
generation upon generation. The immediate and 
vital problem is not higher education for a few, 
but common school education for the thousands 
—yea, millions — and normal schools for the 
training of public school teachers. 

For almost twenty years the Freedmen’s Nor- 
mal Institute at Maryville, Tenn., has had from 
seventy-five to one hundred teachers in training 
annually, and at the same time has been repre- 
sented by an equal number of trained teachers 
in public schools. These teachers reach about 
7000 students. They are but a little leaven for 
so greata lump. With the aid of teachers from 
Clark University, Hampden, Sydney, Knox- 
ville College and the few like institutions, the 
need is still many times greater than the supply. 
It has not been possible in recent years to pro- 
vide the teachers and accommodations at Mary- 
ville which the increased number of students 
demanded. The appropriations by New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting and contributions of its 
members have not equalled the loss sustained 
by death of former donors, and the absence of 
income from the American bequests which were 
intended for the support of the Institute. 

The present Principal is attempting to com- 
bine the work of both Principal and Matron, 
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THE conduct of others to us, makes no altera- 
tion in the nature of our duties to them. 
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after year, have faithfully stood by it and given 
it substantial support. Of these, some have 
been removed by death, but others have stepped 
in and supplied their places, so that the work 
still goes on and prospers. It is also cheering 
to know that this “labor of love” for the benefit 
of a poor, despised race has not been in vain — 
that thousands and tens of thousands of both 
children and adults have, during the past sev- 
enteen years, been more or less benefited by its 
monthly perusal. The longer the work goes on 
the more one is impressed with the value at- 
tached to a publication of this kind to the class 
for whom it isdesigned. While its effects upon 
the older portion of its readers may not be as 
marked as would be desirable, yet even among 
this class it is believed there are many who are 
often comforted and helped by reading it, or 
hearing it read, from month to month. The 
greatest good, however, which we may hope to 
accomplish is among the children and young 
people, whose habits of life have not yet been so 
fully formed or established. These, it is found, 
generally eagerly read it, and, as a rule, are 
more likely to imbibe the sentiments inculcated 
by the paper when presented to them in a form 
which they can comprehend, and it is but rea- 
sonable to hope that lasting impressions are thus 
often conveyed to young and tender minds that 
will influence them for good in after life. 

Soon after issuing the report made a year ago, 
the editor and publisher made a brief visit among 
some of the colored people in different portions 
of the South, but more especially in parts of the 
“Black Belt” in the State of Alabama. This 
section had not been visited before, nor had The 
Tract Repository found much circulation there 
until after this visit was made. Since then 
there has been a larger portion of the edition 
circulated in this section and in different parts 
of Mississippi. Warm expressions of apprecia- 
tion have come to hand from time to time from 
the recipients of the paper in this new field, and 
probably no other territory reached by it is more 
destitute or in need of something of this kind 
than Alabama and Mississippi. 

Nothwithstanding the general and severe de- 
pression in the business world within the past 
few months, contributions have been quite libe- 
ral, so that, though it was feared for a time that 
the expenses of the enlarged edition would cause 
the fund to be overdrawn, we are rejoiced to 
find, in closing the account for the year, that 
this is not the case, but that we shall commence 
the new year with a very satisfactory balance 
on hand. 

It may be well here to state that an aged and 
valued contributor (not a member of our reli- 
gious Society), who had set aside $100 to go to 
The Tract Repository fund at her death, upon 
further deliberating upon the subject, felt best 
satisfied to make the donation while living, 
which she did, and upon which we trust, a 
blessing may rest. 

With so much to encourage, the work for 1894 
will be begun with a large edition, trusting to 
the continued liberality of the contributors to 
enable us to carry it on with renewed vigor. 

The receipts and expenditures for the year 
ending Twelfth Month 15th, 1893, have been 
as follows :— 

Receipts, 

Expenditures, 


$1,048.99. 
945.00. 
Balance, . J $103.99. 
Very respectfully, 

Davin Heston. 
FRANKFORD, Philada., Twelfth Month 15th, 1893. 
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Natural History, Science, etc. 


Otters.—Bishop Heber writes that he saw 
otters in India tethered by long cords to bam- 
boo stakes thrust at equal distance from each 
other into the land close to the water. From 
thence at command, the otters swam out in an 
orderly manner and drove schools of terrified 
fish into the nets that had been warily set to 
entrap them.— Our Animal Friends. 


Over-work.—The late brilliant Dr. Golding 
Bird, of London, furnishes a noble example of 
the folly of overwork. He fully realized his 
mistake, and said to a professional friend one 
day: “You see me at a little over forty, in full 
practice, making my several thousand dollars 
per annum. But I am to-day a wreck. I have 
a fatal disease of the heart, the result of anxiety 
and hard work. I cannot live many months, 
and my parting advice to you is this: Never 
mind at what loss, take your annual six weeks’ 
holiday. It may delay your success, but it will 
insure its development. Otherwise you may 
find yourself at my age a prosperous practi- 
tioner, but a dying old man. Any worker may 
profitably take to heart this eminent doctor's 
advice.” 

The man who will conform in substance to 
Moses’ law need not fret about further vaca- 
tions—he will be all right—but the man who is 
wiser than his Maker must have vacations or 
he will soon be a wreck. 


A Water Bottle starts a Blaze—A singular 
but convincing explanation of what was sup- 
posed to have been an incendiary fire at Tre- 
Wint Industrial Home for Girls, Hampstead, 
has just been furnished. There are about forty 
inmates in this Institution, and a staff of about 
ten female officers, who about midday on Fifth- 
day last, were thrown into some consternation 
by the discovery that a bed in one of the rooms 
on the second floor was “well alight.” With 
commendable promptitude and without calling 
in any outside help, the officers of the Institu- 
tion extinguished the fire with pails of water 
before it had done any further mischief than 
destroying some bedding and a lady’s mackin- 
tosh, the latter of which had been hanging up 
close to the ignited bed. 

The origin of the fire was a mystery, and in the 
evening the police and the fire brigade officials 
were consulted, the former because it was feared 
that it might have been the work of an incen- 
diary. No satisfactory result was obtained at 
the time as the result of the investigations ; but 
Inspector Moran, S. Division, one of the officials 
engaged in the inquiries, was seized with a 
“happy thought,” while afterward pondering 
over the occurrence. Throughout the whole of 
Thursday the sun had been shining very brightly 
at Hampstead, and he had ascertained that in 
the morning a full water bottle had been stand- 
ing in the room between the open window and 
the mackintosh on the wall. 

The idea occurred to him that the sun’s rays, 
shining through the water in the bottle, might 
have set fire to the mackintosh, causing the lat- 
ter, in turn, to ignite the bedding. Accordingly, 
about noon on Friday, when the sun was again 
shining brightly, though not so powerfully as 
on the previousglay, he again proceeded to the 
Home and experimented with a water bottle 
and a mackintosh, the result clearly demonstra- 
ting that the fire had been caused by the sun’s 
rays passing through the water on to the mack- 
intosh, the burning liquid substance from which 
had fallen on to the bed and set light to it. 
The removal of the idea of inceudiarism was a 


great consolation to the officers of the Institu- 
tion.— London Daily News. 

Mongolian Crows.—In a camel caravan travel- 
ling from Kiachta to Urga there were about 
eight or ten Chinamen, who had a kind of coarse 
biscuit packed in baskets as provisions for the 
way. Qn the march they were much annoyed 
by the crows, which soon discovered the biscuits, 
and would perch on the load when in motion, 
insert their great beaks through the openings in 
the wickerwork, and wrench away until they 
got out a piece of biscuit, with which they would 
fly off. The travellers themselves, mounted on 
the loads of camels in the train, were helpless, 
They could not stop the caravan and dismount 
every time a crow came, shouting was no good, 
the crow did not fear that much, and would 
only look up for a second, then excavate away 
as intently as ever. It was tantalizing in the 
extreme, and one of the travellers at the begin- 
ning of the march provided himself with some 
small stones. A crow was not long in coming, 
a stone was thrown at him, but instead of strik- 
ing the culprit went a little too high and struck 
the leg of a camel in front. The beast startled, 
gave a plunge or two; the load shifting startled 
him more, and breaking adrift, he started gal- 
loping and plunging over the plain, with bags, 
felts, ropes and the two wooden side-pieces of the 
saddle trailing and tripping him up, and being 
svattered all along the track. He came to a 
standstill and was captured half a mile off, 
brought back, reloaded and from that time con- 
ducted himself as an orderly member of the 
caravan.— More About the Mongols. 


Training Children.—* My first children,” said 
the mother of a large family,’ I always kept 
dosing with chalk mixture, or paregoric, or cas- 
tor oil, or something else. But these last four 
hardly know the taste of medicine. Suitable 
food, plenty of sleep, regular hours, and proper 
clothing keep them in excellent health. Instead 
of paregoric and chalk mixture, I give them 
boiled milk and toast; instead of castor oil, 
plenty of fruit, figs, raisins, and apples; as the 
younger ones are out only during the middle of 
the day in winter, they rarely have croup; a 
heavy woollen shawl pinned around their necks 
at the slightest indication of croup or cold on 
the lungs, and staying in bed wards off trouble 
in that direction ; and so they are rarely in need 
of any dosing.” 

But in spite of all the preaching in the thou- 
sands of pulpits in our land the need of preach- 
ing still exists, so in spite of all the preaching 
of the gospel of hygiene the need of constant 
admonition and instruction still exists, and 
“line upon line” is still imperatively needed. 
—Ex. 


A Deadly Parallel—Bishop Hurst on the Chi- 
nese Question. 


The parallel between the American mission- 
ary in China and the Chinaman in the United 
States is almost perfect. The American mis- 
sionary expects to send his savings back to 
America for investment. He expects to return 
to America as his final home. He does not 
adopt the Chinese costume. He sends his chil- 
dren back to the States for an education. He 
never becomes a citizen of China. He is an 
alien wherever he lives, and remains such until 
he dies or returns to America. How about the 
Chinaman in this country? He obeys our laws 
as well as the average American born in Geary’s 
State of California. He wears his Chinese cos- 
tume, sends his savings back to China, never 
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becomes a citizen and never desires to be. I 
do not wonder at his choice, in view of the in- 
dignities placed upon him. But there are two 
respects in which the parallel totally fails: The 
American in China is not a producer of national 
wealth, but the Chinaman here adds to the 
national wealth of the United States annually 
within six millions of the total annual output of 
silver in this country. Further, and more strik- 
ing still, is this difference: When the Chinaman 
comes here he makes no war upon the Christian- 
ity of the United States, but when the American 
missionary goes to China he wages an unrelent- 
ing war upon the national faith of the land, 
that has been followed since the days of Confu- 
cius. Loud indeed would be the wail in our 
Congress if five hundred Chinamen should be 
going up and down our cities and following our 
water-courses and haranguing people at street 
corners and building joss houses and schools 
and carrying on a ceaseless propaganda against 
the faith we love so dearly. But we do not hear 
that the Chinese Government has yet voted a 
prohibition against the Christian missionaries, 
who have never ceased their evangelistic cam- 
paign, and I hope never will until Christian 
altars shall have been erected for all the three 
hundred and fifty millions of the vast empire. 
The Chinese Government has never said: You 
shall not land, but if you ever do land you must 
produce your letters of identity and exhibit a 
photograph of your alien face. 

In God’s even scale of justice, which outweighs 
the other, the Chinaman, with his tolerance, or 
the American, with his exclusiveness? Let us 
be careful and stop this great iniquity and es- 
cape the danger of God’s avenging justice.— 
Christian Advocate. 





How to Start 1894. 


Years ago I was crossing the Arabian desert 
with a caravan. For days we toiled on amid 
utter barrenness and in complete exhaustion. 
At last we were cheered by the outlines of a tree 
on the distant horizon. It marked the site of 
an oasis and seemed so near that many of us 
were in joyful expectation of reaching the spot 
that day, and of camping that night amid its 
inviting surroundings. But night came with 
the journey still unfinished, and far into the 
next day we were compelled to travel before the 
goal was reached. 

When at last we did pitch our tents upon the 
green grass and amid the wide-spreading palms, 
when we drank of water from the old well, sunk 
there centuries before by some benevolent chief- 
tain, then it seemed as if our cup of joy was full 
to the brim, and we all imbibed new courage 
for the journey yet tocome. But at that favored 
hour we all found it a good time to unload our 
superfluous luggage. All of us had started with 
an amount of baggage altogether useless. Our 
Arab guide had not forbidden it, lest he should 
be suspected of seeking it for himself, but now 
all were ready to relieve themselves of whatever 
was useless. One man threw away a lot of 
paper collars, another gave away an overcoat, 
another buried a demijohn of liquor, and the 
guide laughed and said, “ Me too amused, me 
too.” It was amusing indeed, but it was also 
very sensible. 

And now we are resting for a little while at 
the end of one stage of life’sjourney. But another 
opens before us. We are about to go out into 
1894, and this is a good time to unload all that 
8 undesirable, that we may go forth to better 
Work than ever before. Most earnestly would I 
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advise every one here to begin this process at 
once. ; 

Unload all bad companions. The company 
a man keeps tells on him sooner or later. I had 
commended a young man for a place in a bank. 
So far as I knew him he was worthy of it. But 
another, who was questioned on the point, said 
to the president of the bank, “I saw him last 
Sunday afternoon with a party of young men 
smoking on a street corner.” His application 
was declined. His company killed that chance. 

Unload bad books and papers. They poison 
you. You cannot handle pitch and escape un- 
soiled. A Magistrate once refused me a warrant 
for a young man until he could look into the 
case farther. He looked farther and found a 
man who said, “ By accident I changed over- 
coats with him a few days ago, and did not dis- 
cover my error till I found in the pocket a vile 
book.” ‘The warrant was issued at once. Pure 
character and vile reading do not go together. 

Unload your sins at the Cross of Christ. 
There only can they be washed away and your 
soul be made safe. Unload your spirit of neg- 
lect. Opportunities enough have been lost. 
Lose no more. Undo all wrong as far as can 
be, and start on to win a new reputation—one 
for fidelity to Christ and to every Christian 
duty. 

God, by his providence, says to each of us to- 
day, I give you a clean, new book. “ Write 
your biography.” What will you write ?— From 
an Address by Russell H. Conwell, in The Temple 
Magazine. 





would not install a man or admit him to the min- 
istry, if it were understood that he was a drinker 
of ardent spirits as a beverage,” and then, after re- 
ferring to the example of our Saviour, who drank 
wine, insinuates that Buckley regards himself as a 
better Christian than was Jesus Christ. 

To this sueer Buckley replies “that since the in- 
troduction of distillation and the manufacture of 
spirits, the entire relation of the drinking usages 
of society to individual Christian action has under- 
gone a change, the danger being many times greater 
to the individual, the family, society, the state, and 
religion. The reference to Jesus Christ as a Chris- 
tian is irreverent. We are not of those who sup- 
pose that every act of Jesus Christ in the various 
stages of his career upon earth was measured by 
the possible conditions of all ages; nor that things 
harmless in his day might not be very harmful in 
other times and surroundings. 

The United States Pension List.—The report of the 
United States Commissioner of Pensions for the 
year ending Seventh Month 30th, 1893, shows a 
pension roll containing 966,012 names, with 711,150 
claims, of which 119,361 original claims were filed 
during the year. The additions during the year 
were 123,634, while but 33,690 were dropped from 
all causes—25,005 by death—and of these 1,029 
were pensioners of the war of 1812. The pensions 
paid amounted to $156,740,467, exclusive of ex- 
penses. The general idea (says the New York 
World) that the pension roll will soon reach its 
maximum is fallacious. There were over 3,000,000 
enlisted men, according to the revised lists, of whom 
over 2,000,000 are living to-day. Their widows, 
their children, their fathers and mothers, and de- 
pendent relatives greatly exceeded 4,000,000. Only 
2,034,695 original applications have been made, of 
which 1,357,921 have been granted ; but the claims 
of over half, perhaps three-fourths, pensionable 
under the present laws have matured for filing. 
The pensions to be granted under the present law 
to the widows, children, and dependent relatives 
of the 759,706 enlisted men now on the list cannot 
be applied for until they die. The number of 
widows and dependent relatives receiving pensions 
is 206,306 ; but it is probable that it will yet reach 
1,200,000 on the rolls, unless some radical reforms 
shall be accomplished. Even a cursory reading of 
the report shows that the present fiscal policy must 
provide for a constant increase of the pension list 
for twelve or fifteen years to come, until it reaches 
over $200,000,000 yearly, at which figure it will 
probably remain for ten years before it shows ma- 
terial decrease. Capitalized at three per cent., the 


pensions for 1893 represented the burden of a bonded 
debt of $5,124,666,000. 
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Items. 


—Mysore, one of the kingdoms of India, has taken 
astep toward abolishing infant marriages, by fixing 
eight years as the minimum age for marriage of a 
girl, and fourteen for a boy. The marriage of a 
girl under fourteen to a man of fifty is also pun- 
ishable. 

Joel and Hannah Bean.— The British Friend for 
First Month contains a letter addressed to J. and 
H. Bean, and signed by fifty Friends, expressing 
sympathy with them, and protesting against the 
“inquisitorial proceedings,” to which they have 
been subjected. Warwickshire North Monthly 
Meeting has forwarded to those Friends a letter of 
similar import; and the editor of the British Friend 
says: “ We understand that several Monthly Meet- 
ings have adopted a somewhat similar course.” 


Disciplinary Action.—At the late Yearly Meeting 
of Baltimore | Hicksite| the following paragraph 
was adopted: “Acknowledging as we do our de- 
pendence upon God as the great Head of the 
Church, and accepting as the foundation principle 
of our faith the immediate revelation of his divine 
Spirit in man; believing also in the divinity of 
Christ, and in the great value of the truth con- 
tained in the Scriptures, these should ever be re- 
garded with reverence. 

“ Therefore if any should speak profanely of Al- 
mighty God, Christ Jesus, or the Holy Spirit, they 
should be timely and earnestly treated with for the 
convincement of their understanding, that they 
may experience repentance and forgiveness.” 

Jordan Water.—Mammon’s latest appeal to re- 
ligious sentiment comes from Palestine, where there 
is a firm actually engaged in supplying water from 
the river Jordan to churches, putting it up in sealed 
bottles which are sold by the case, a consular cer- 
tificate being affixed to each one to prove its genu- 


ineness. I hope the New England churches are | have a tendency to sanction the anti-Christian 
few and far between that would purchase this new 


. va nat W | distinction between clergy and laity, which has 
kind of “holy water.” The more of mere senti- | always been repudiated by theSociety of Friends. 
recenggecs | — Ss apes apo ee Another thinks that such a restriction will act 
saute ee as a means of —— - a in ga 
An Apology for the Rum Traffic—The Wine and oagaree nas oi yore ne whom a gift in 
Spirit Gazette quotes from J.M. Buckley, the editor | *#€ ministry has been conterred. 
of the Christian Advocate, the following : One of the letters referred to is from a valued 
“ At the present time most of the denominations | Friend in England, who thus writes: 





























A few weeks ago there appeared in Tue 
FRIEND a brief allusion to the objection felt by 
some Friends to the practice of ministers of the 
Gospel engaging in the delivery of lectures, es- 
pecially on moral and religious subjects, lest it 
should have the effect of confusing in their 
minds the distinction between the messages im- 
mediately communicated by the Head of the 
Church, and those trains of thought which are 
the result of the natural operations of their own 
minds. This allusion has loonie to the Editor 
several letters from correspondents, who look at 
the matter from different standpoints. One of 
these fears that the sentiment expressed may 











































“ Many things are occurring in these days in 
many parts of the Society to try our foundation, 
both as individuals and meetings: yet there is 
seed, a goodly seed in Christ, which can endure 
and outlive through all. I think those were 
timely words in a late number of THE FRIEND, 
in which an objection was expressed to papers 
read and stated lectures given on the more 
spiritual matters that concern the truth and 
kingdom of our Lord. It is a safe line to take, 
although it has the appearance to many of plac- 
ing obstacles and stumbling blocks in the way 
of what is good. Yet there must be a distinc- 
tion made between thing and thing in many 
respects similar in themselves, the nearer we 
approach the heavenly sanctuary. 

“T think one gifted Friend has gone quite far 
enough, if not too far in this respect; and in 
identifying as much as he does, the light owned 
to and taught by philosophers, both ancient 
and modern, with the divine and saving light 
of Christ. It is easy for the above class of 
thinkers to see the universal fact, the sublime 
doctrine of a Divine light communicated in 
varying degrees to all men, without being given 
up in humble, child-like dedication in the obe- 
dience of faith—to the measure of it in them- 
selves. I would not undervalue their testimony 
so far as it goes, but nothing will do as a mere 
theory, however bright, which is not reduced to 
practice, in the kingdom of our Lord. 

“Tt is a severe line truly that has to be laid 
upon us whose endeavor it is in all things to 
stand faithful, within the measure of a realized 
experience, to the word of God and the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ. But oh! where is the 
tongue that can tell, or the pen that can por- 
tray in words, the peace and joy, the glory and 
the excellency which succeeds and in degree 
accompanies a persevering to the end!” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unrrep Strates.—Secretary Carlisle has received a 
large number of offers for his new bonds. The Secre- 
tary believes from offers already received, that the 
total offering will aggregate nearly $260,000,000, and 
that the price will reach $1.20, making the bonds 
practically bear 24 per cent. interest. 

On the 20th instant President Cleveland sent to the 
House of Representatives a veto of the New York and 
New Jersey Bridge bill. The reasons assigned for the 
veto are that the bill does not prohibit the construe- 
tion of piers in the river; that the commerce of the 
river should not be interfered with by the erection of 
bridges ; that expert engineer opinion agrees that the 
river, at the point fixed for the crossing of the bridge, 
can be spanned by a single span ; that in the bill of the 
New York Legislature chartering the company the 
erection of piers is prohibited; that the bill permits 
the bridge company to charge an undue amount for 
the transportation of mails, and that a charter for a 
similar structure has already been granted by Con- 
gress to another company by an act which requires 
the construction of a single span bridge. 

The Engineering and Mining Journal estimates the 
silver production of the United States last year at 
60,000,000 ounces as against 65,000,000 ounces in 1892. 

The Portland Oregonian says: “ Captain John Ross, 
in speaking of something recently published in regard 
to the undesirability of the United States owning islands 
so far away as the Hawaiian Islands, says it does not 
appear to be generally known that the United States 
owns seventy-five islands in the North and South Pa- 
cific. They are nearly all within twelve degrees of 
the equator, north and south, and are principally 
guano islands of small size, which have been taken 
possession of by Americans. The American coasting 
laws apply to them, and foreign vessels are restricted 
from carrying guano from them to the United States.” 

There have been, it is asserted, says the Collector, 
more remains of mastodons and other extinct mam- 
moths found in the Ichgtucknee River, Florida, than 
in any other stream in the world. 

In a letter to the Public Ledger, our friend, Josiah 
W. Leeds calls attention to the despatch sent several 
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weeks ago, to the Associated Press, to the effect that 
the W. C. T. U. had petitioned for high license as a 
means of restricting the liquor traffic. After an inves- 
tigation, J. W. L. was unable to find that any of these 
bodies had ever so petitioned. He adds: “ All are 
agreed that the national excheq ter sadly needs re- 
plenishing, yet there is a minority—whose numbers 
are on the increase, I hope—who believe that, with an 
annual drink bill of one thousand million dollars to 
be settled in hard cash, there is some excuse for short- 
time collieries and closed-down cotton and woollen 
mills, and a gold reserve balance in the Treasury 
twenty-three million dollars below the amount named 
as the legal minimum.” 

The City Council of Emporia, Kansas, has passed 
an ordinance placing so high a license tax on the sale 
of cigarettes as to make the sale of tobacco in that 
form practically prohibitory in that city. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 530, being 
40 less than the previous week, and 14 less than the 
corresponding week of 1895, Of the foregoing, 239 
were males and 291 females: 96 died of pneumonia; 
48 of consumption; 39 of disease of the heart; 34 of 
influenza; 24 of bronchitis ; 20 of inflammation of the 
brain; 19 of marasmus; 18 of old age; 17 of Bright’s 
disease; 16 of diphtheria; 15 of inanition; 14 of apo- 
plexy ; 13 of convulsions ; 12 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels; 10 of paralysis, and 9 of typhoid 
fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 95 a 100; 4’s, 1125 a 113}; 
currency 6’s, 102 a 111. 

Corton sold in a small way to spinners on a basis of 
8c. per pound for Middling uplands. 

Freep.—Winter bran, in bulk, fancy, $16.25 a $17.00; 
winter bran, in bulk, choice, $16.00; winter bran, in 
bulk, fair to prime, $15.00 a $15.75; spring bran, in 
sacks, $16.00 a $16.50 ; do., do., in bulk, $15.00 a $15.50. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.10; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.50; No. 2 winter family, $2.50 a $2.65; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.90 a $3.10; Western 
winter clear, $2.75 a $3.00; do. do., straight, $3.00 a 
$3.15; do., do., patent, $3.35 a $3.60; spring, clear, 
$2.35 a $2.75; do., straight, $3.25 a $3.60; do., patent, 
$3.75 a $4.00 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
moved slowly at $2.90 per barrel for choice Pennsyl- 
vania. Buckwheat flour was not much wanted, and 
prices ranged from $2.60 to $2.75 per 100 pounds as 
to quality. 

Gratin.—No. 2 red wheat, 64} a 643 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 41§ a 41 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 34} a 35 cts. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, 5} a 53c.; good, 4) a 5he.; 
medium, 43 a 4fe ; inferior, 4 a 43c. ; common, 3} a 3fe. 

SHEEP AND LAmps.—Extra, 4} a 43c.; good, 3} a 
4c.; medium, 3} a 34c.; inferior, 2} a 3c.; common, 

$a 2}c.; culls, 1 a 1}c.; lambs, 3 a 5c. 

Hous.— Good Western, 7$ a 7}c; other Western, 
7} a The. 

Foreign.—Attention has been called in the House 
of Commons to the injustice of maintaining the Church 
of England establishment in India by taxation raised 
almost entirely from persons ofthe Moslem and Hindoo 
faiths. A resolution is to be made requiring that the 
charges for the Christian Church be provided by 
Christian people. 

The New York Sun’s London correspondent, speak- 
ing of the new Manchester canal, says: “A great 
meeting of merchants, traders and manufacturers will 
shortly be held at Manchester for the purpose of for- 
mally starting a boycott against Liverpool ship owners, 
who are accused of organized efforts to hinder and 
delay the successful working of the ship canal. The 
bitter feeling is growing in both cities, and a kind of 
Kilkenny cat war appears imminent. Manchester is 
certain to win, because economic laws are in its favor 
and because Liverpool is nervous and frightened be- 
fore the fight has actually commenced. 

“The Mersey Dock and Harbor Board is being 
loudly accused of incompetency, and the Liverpool 
Land and House Owners’ Association is claiming the 
right to place a nominee on the Board, in order to 
help save the city from threatened ruin. Liverpool 
is certainly having a run of bad luck just now, apart 
from the canal trouble. Fighting in Africa and the 
French and German competition are playing havoc 
with the once very profitable West African trade. 
Southampton is undeniably cutting into the business 
that once belonged exclusively to the Mersey port.” 

The New York Times’ London correspondent says : 
“The demand for Spurgeon’s sermons has had a re- 
markable increase since Spurgeon’s death, and the 
total sale has already reached the incredible aggregate 
of 70,000,000! The single sermon on ‘ Baptismal Re- 
generation, sold 224,000; the audience he is still ad- 


dressing from the grave is vastly larger than any other 
preacher ever reached.” 

The demand of the Imperial German Government 
for more taxes is causing considerable friction between 
the Government and the separate States of the Em- 
pire. Paul Landau, the New York Herald correspon- 
dent in Berlin, writes to that journal: “ The financial 
difficulties of Prussia are treated with such painful 
frankness in the royal speech that the latter seems rather 
to have been intended for the Reichstag than for the 
Prussian Landtag, to which body it was addressed. 
The finances of the individual States in their relation 
to those of the Empire will have to be placed on a dif- 
ferent basis, as the Empire is becoming too costly for 
the separate States. The Empire, it is argued, should 
increase its revenues by levying new taxes, and should 
expect less from the States directly. The Reichstag, 
however, has evaded this demand of the various Gov- 
ernments, and the bitter debates on the proposed new 
taxes, which took place before disgracefully empty 
benches, certainly bode little good.” 

The special correspondent of the New York Herald, 
at Rome, confirms the gravity of the situation in Italy: 

“The troubles in Sicily had some days ago already 
cost a million and a half of lire, and that before the 
present increased reinforcements had been drafted and 
the reserves called out. It is true that the Govern- 
ment cannot help the outbreaks in Sicily, nor the 
shrinkage of the State revenues, but the absence of a 
strong Government—indeed the absence of any Gov- 
ernment—for so*long has, without any doubt, accentu- 
ated both these things and helped very largely to bring 
about a condition of affairs which is enough to make 
the strongest politicians stand aghast. 

“Yet in the face of this highly critical condition of 
affairs it is openly stated that the present Government 
cannot stand, and from the signs we see, it seems in the 
highest degree unlikely that Signor Crispi will obtain 
patriotic support of the Chamber without which he 
has himself said he cannot govern the country in these 
critical times. Let us hope the politicians will come 
to their senses and drop party politics to save the 
country and restore the confidence in it abroad.” 

Advices from China by the steamship Empress of 
Japan say: According to a recent communication 
which reached Hong Kong from Liu Ping Chang, 
Viceroy of Szechuan, an earthquake of great magni- 
tude, devastating an area of 9000 square miles, occurred 
in the Tibetan district of Kada and a bordering pro- 
vince on August 29th last. The Dalai Lama’s Grand 
Monastery of Hueiyuan and seven small Lamaseries 
were buried in the ruins. , Eight hundred and four 
houses belonging to native and Tibetan soldiers and 
their families met with the same fate. Seventy-four 
Lamas (priests) and 137 Chinese and Tibetans were 
killed, and many were wounded. 

A second edition of the Siamese twins, now being ex- 
hibited at Hong Chow, are two nice-looking boys six 
years old, bound together by a ligament of flesh near 
the middle of their sides. They are as much alike in 
appearance and as near equal in size as it is possible 
to be. 

The latest returns of the prohibition vote in Ontario, 
show a majority of 85,000 therefor. Many women 
voted on the question. Measures are being discussed 
for a similar vote in Quebec and Nova Scotia. The 
saloon keepers are alarmed. 

J. B. Tyrrell, of the Dominion Geological Survey, 
to illustrate the vast number of wild animals in the 
barren grounds of the North, claims that he saw a 
veritable sea of reindeers. He estimates their number 
by the hundred thousand. 


NOTICES. 

WanTeEp.—A Friend’s family in Germantown would 
like to have two young women, one to assist with care 
of a baby and sew, and the other to do household 
work, with the exception of cooking. Address ‘“ W,” 
Office of Tne FRIEND 


Frrenps’ Setect Scnoon.—The new term at Friends’ 
Select School will begin on Third-day, Second Month 
6th, 1894. The graduation of a class of thirteen will 
leave a few vacant seats at the School, and the proba- 
ble division of one of the Intermediate classes will not 
confine these vacancies to the most advanced section. 
Information will be given at the school, or gladly 
mailed to any one seeking it. 

J. Henry Barter, Sup't, 
140 N. Sixteenth Street. 


Diep, at her home in Belmont County, O., Twelfth 
Month 13th, 1893, Jane F. WARFIELD, in the oven 
first year of her age; a member of Somerset Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 
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